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A DAILY PAPER OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, & PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1832. 





THEATRICAL MONOPOLY. 
(Concluded. } 





Avtnors who write for the stage are placed in much the same con- 
dition as the performers. To get a play introduced to the public, 
through the medium of the stage, does not by any means imply the 
possession of talent on the part of the author; otherwise it would 
be assuredly impossible that the many bald disjointed masses of 
words, facetiously christened tragedies and comedies, could ever be 
brought to Jight. To write a tragedy or comedy of the first order, 
must require a more than common acquaintance with human passions 
and their effects, as a stock to begin with ; and it must be a lofty and 
generous spirit, which can thoroughly conceive all the higher attri- 
butes of our nature. Such a writer must have studied his species 
under many varied forms, ere he can comprehend the hidden mo- 
tives on which the finer portions of dramatic effect must be 
founded. The day has gone by, in which the ordjnary, coarse- 
minded, and well-dressed ruffians of tragedy could produce an 
effect. The extremes of the angel and the demon are now looked 
upon as unnatural ; and people will not sympathise, except with the 
inixture of good and evil which is the nature of human kind. This 
is precisely the point most difficult to hit. The frequenters of the- 
atres have also become more fastidious on other points. The 
higher classes of modern novels have brought home to their con- 
viction the simple fact, that all classes of people do not use the 
same style of language, or the same sets of ideas ; and also, that 
the natives of different countries use varying idioms, whose effect 
must not be lost sight of, if it be wished that their language should 
harmonise with their different feelings. Everyone can comprehend 
how absurd it would be, to put the phraseology of a vulgar cockney 
into the mouth of a Scotch Highlander; but similar aberrations 
from taste and probability pervade the greater portion of our stock 
plays. In modern farces, and in the old comedies, on purely Eng- 
lish subjects, this fault is in a great measure corrected; because, 
the writers have mixed with the world, and drawn their por- 
traits from real life. But take the generality of the blank verse 
tragedies of Bell’s edition, such, for instance, as Alzira, the 
dramatis persone of which are composed of Peruvians and Spa- 
niards—in name. The Peruvians and Spaniards both use the 
same style of language, compounded of English words and sentences, 
not one of which gives an idea of character, still less of national 
character; and not the slightest approximation to the peculiarities 
of the period at which the scene is laid. In fact, the majority of 
that class of tragedies might be taken, and the names transposed 
from one to another; English might be made Spanish, Spanish 
made into German, and Germaa transformed to Italian, without the 
slightest alteration in the effect of any of them. They contain no- 
thing but the most mawkish affectation of sentimentality, and fine 
phras@s, which cannot take the slightest hold on the imagination ; 


hatred without motive; love without excitement ; loyalty without | 


generosity of feeling, from mere slavish instinct; and friendship, 
which is the merest verbiage, utterly devoid of mind, and wholly 
independent of probability. 

Under the present system, it is impossible that any man of high 
feelings and noble spirit, such as are necessary to produce the per- 
fection of dramatic productions, can write for the stage; unless 
perchance his name be already hung on high, for the gaze of the 
multitude. For any new candidates, the principal requisites are, 
a due portion of the Sir Pertinax spirit, ready to bow on all occa- 
sions to power, whatever may be the character of the man endued 
with it ; a stock of small talk, and a good share of flattery, that 
will not stick at the grossest laudation ; a mean subservience to all 
influential actors; and a counterbalancing insolence to all under- 
lings. The talent required is principally a knowledge of the French 
language. Original invention is out of the question ; adaptation is 
the phrase in request; and it is scarcely possible to conceive any- 


thing more pyebald than the usual French pieces in an English 
dress. The words may be translated literally, and even the cos- 
tumes may be correct ; but there is ever wanting the vivacity, the 
spiritualité of sunny France. The fact is, all countries have a 
national character; and their literature and habits, everything which 
relates to individuality, soil, and climate, suffers by a translation. 
Why should plays be exempted from the general law ? 

The Theatres, both Patent and Minor, have made one great 
blunder. They, especially the former, have been under the impres- 
sion that they were patronized by the Aristocracy. This might 
have been the case formerly, when theatres were exclusive ; but the 
p'ay-goers now are to be found amongst the middling classes of 
society, who have taken to the Minor Theatres, because therein 
they have found more general talent, at a more reasonable rate. If 
decline there be in the number of play-goers, it must be attributed 
to the paucity of the bill of fare as to talent, and the high price 
charged. Even the Minors are too high. The middle classes of 
people now go to a play in families, once or so a year, by way of a 
treat. The present arrangements will not admit of females of deli- 
cate habits crowding into the pit, because both their clothes and 
persons are exposed to too much risk, They are consequently 
obliged to go to the boxes. If they are four in number, and they 
cannot well be less, the money expended will amount to a sum 
sufficient to furnish the Westminster Review or the Tatler in fee 
simple for a whole year, and yield the carrier a Christmas gift into 
the bargain. And this, taking into consideration the mere entrance- 
money, without expense of dress and coaches. Who, possessing 
mind, and with cramped means, would hesitate at choosing between 
the dubious amusement of a night and the certain and durable 
amusement of awhole year? Lower the prices to one half, and 
those who now go once in the year would go once a quarter; and 
the houses would always be full, that is, supposing plays and acting 
were to make the requisite stride forward, to keep pace with the 
advancement which has taken place in other branches of literature 
and art. As for the Aristocracy, they need not be calculated on, 
because they are not play-goers; for the simple reason, that in their 
own dwellings a species of farce, called high life, is nightly enacted, 
better calculated for their intellect, and in which they consequently 
take more interest. 

The desirable thing is, that all monopoly should be at an end, 
and every one be privileged to open a theatre, subject only to the 
same regulations as public-houses, in order to the proper mainte- 
nance of the public peace. The managers would probably object to 
| lowering their prices at present, as their heavy expenses overwhelm 
‘them. This may at present be the case, but under a reformed 
| system it would be widely different. The proprietors of the Patent 
| Theatres at present maintain, each, a tragic company, a comic com- 
| pany, a melodramatic company, and a musical company, with the 
| different properties, scenery, dresses, &c. Only one of these sets 
, can be in use at one time, and consequently, the capital employed 
in the others must be lying idle. To lessen the expense, some 
actors are hired to play ‘three gentlemen at once,’—‘ the best 
actors in the world for tragedy, comedy, tragi-comedy, &c. &c.’ It 
is certain that they cannot be first-rate. A man cannot play a high- 
souled hero, a modern gentleman, and a clown, with equal succéss. 
If he excels in one, he will probably fail in another, unless he should 
happen to be a man of extraordinary attainment and highly versatile 
talent. If so, his salary will probably be as high as three ordinary 
performers. But for the sake of keeping their capital all employed, 
the managers have devised the plan of giving three and four pieces in 
the same night; so that, instead of an amusement, the theatre 
becomes a nuisance, and the health of both actors and actresses is 
sacrificed. To restore excitement, they are obliged to resort to 
stimulants, which, from an indulgence, become a habit, drawing 
down at last on the sufferer the indignation of the public; and 
unless he happens to be an especial favourite, he is cashiered. Al! 
this mischief results from the monopoly. 
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~ Remove the monopoly, and as a natural var wT the different | rejoiced, if the expression of any opinions on the matter should 
t 


departments of the drama will fall into distinc 


ands, according to | give rise to a canvass of it in all its bearings; feeling secure that 


the wants of the public. There will be one or more Theatres for by discussion we shall ultimately arrive at truth, 


tragedy ; one or more for comedy ; one or more for broad farce ; | 
one or more for melo-drama; one or more for operas, and one or | 
more for the purposes of pantomime and exhibition, The theatres | 
will take the location and character adapted to the genii loci; and | 
their expences will probably be lessened more than one half. The | 
companies of actors will be more sclect, and of first-rate talent; | 
those individuals possessing genius will not be shelved, but brought 
fairly before the public; and the actors, as a body, will rise into 
high respectability. The salaries of individuals will probably not 
be so enormous; but there will be left ample room for gain, and 
‘none will be left wretched. Theatres will then exist, where public 
indecency will not be patronised, and delicate females will not be 
thwarted in their wish to enjoy the drama, by scenes of a disgusting 
nature, which would not be permitted in the streets. Establish- 
ments of not a very select nature would probably continue to 
exist ; but they would exist only for the use and benefit, or rather 
evil, of such as chose to seek them; and the modest part of the 
public would not be driven to the alternative of abstinence from 
theatrical amusement, or to the witnessing of scenes repugnant 
to their finer feelings. Under such arrangements, it is possible to 
coneeive theatricals, of which even Quakers might be brought to 
approve. 

The present system makes actors, with the exception of some 
few stars, the slaves of managers. A reformed system, such as I 
contemplate, would render them independent of all but the public. 
An unprincipled actor would then fini it a matter of as great diffi- 
culty to get engaged at a theatre of character, as any individual of 
the same sort now finds it, to get into the respectable circles of 
private life. Take off the unjust stigma from actors, and they will 
be found individually as anxious to maintain a fair reputation, as 
are the other members of sucicty. As a body, even now, they are 
not worse than the average. It may be as well to observe, that the 
acting manager of a theatre ought not to be an actor, at any time. 
He should be a mere merchant, well acquainted with the principles 
of profit and loss, and the elementary part of political economy ; 
moreover, he should be a good buyer of materials, for the maxim of 
all traders is, that he who buys well, will always be enabled to sell 
well, and command a market. If a theatre for the representation 
of tragedy were owned by a person of this description, or managed 
by such a person, on the part of the owners, he would select the 
best known tragedians, with whom he could come to an agreement, 
and who might be engaged at regular salaries as at present ; but, as 
unanimity on the part of the actors is the very spirit of theatrical 
prosperity, the better plan would be to secure them only a small 
salary, sufficient for their maintenance; and make their further 
emoluments consist in a certain share of the profits. If anything 
could produce unanimity, this would. With the appointment of 
stage-manager, the manager should have nothing to do; he should 
be elected by the actors from amongst their own body, the majority 
of votes deciding, and his salary agreed to amongst them, with the 
power of changing by re-election at stated intervals. The plays to 
be performed should also be «decided by vote in the same way, as 
well as the acceptance or rejection of new plays, which would give 
the author of genius a fair chance. 1 cannot conceive any objection 
to such a system, and I think it highly probable that it would soon 
be followed up by another, viz. that the actors who were conscious 
of talent would enter into partnership, and become proprictors of 
theatres themselves. The comparatively smal capital which would 
be required, for the prosecution of one branch of the art, would 
remove the difficulties at present existing to prevent such an 
arrangement. The system has already been found to answer 
between two or more individuals who were enabled to give the 
public an exhibition of superior talent ; and there Appears to be no 
reason why it should not be made to answer on a larger scale. The 
difference of the value in talent might be compensated in the 
amount of salary, previous to the division of profits, just as is done 
in mercantile business. By such a process, the public would be well 
served, and the actors well remunerated. Joint stock companies 
are generally objected to, as being merely vehicles for the enriching 
of their servants,* either by plunder or salaries; but the objection 
would not in this case hold good, as the proprietors themselves 
would be their own servants. My letter has run to a great length, 
but you must excuse it, as it is a subject I feel much interested in, 
conceiving that the proper arrangement of it would tend much to 
the rational amusement and moral teaching of the people, and con 
sequently to the great increase of their happiness. I shall be 





I remain, 
Very truly yours, 


Dec. 7, 1832. Junius Reprivivus, 


PORCELAIN AND GLASS.* 





(Concluded.) 
Tue invention of casting plate-glass (whereby it may be made in 
much larger sheets than by the former method of blowing) is gene- 
rally ascribed to Thevart, who obtained a patent for it in the year 
1688. Blancourt, in his Art de la Verrerie, refers the invention to 
a period two centuries earlier, and attributes it to accident :— 

‘ Blancourt relates, as the mode in which the casting of plate 
glass was discovered, that a person who was melting some of this 
material in a crucible, accidentally spilt it, while fluid, upon the 
ground. The metal ran under one of the large flag stones where- 
with the place was paved, which obliged the workman to take up 
the stone in order to recover the glass. He then found it in the 
form of a plate, such as could not be produced by the ordinary 

rocess of blowing. The man’s attention being roused by this fact, 

e was unable to sleep, and conceiving at once the superiority of 
this method for forming mirrors, he immediately commenced expe- 
rimenting, and before the day appeared, had proved the practicability 
of the improvement which the purest chance had thus placed within 
the sphere of his observation.’ 

This accident is said to have occurred two hundred years before 
it was related by Blancourt. It seems that the invention did not 
become publicly known: possibly the man might not live to effect 
his purpose. Yet even then, it might have been supposed that the 
circumstances of the accident being known, would have excited some 
other person to make experiments ; but this does not appear to have 
been the case, since nearly two centuries after this period, and only 
a few years before Blancourt wrote his drt de la Verrerie, Thevart 
obtained a patent for the same invention. It is not uncommon for 
inventors to find that the ancients did their good things before them. 
The process of casting, and more especially that of blowing plate- 
glass, is so remarkably interesting, that we regret the description is 
too long for quotation. Some of the operations in the manufacture 
of glass must appear, even to the operators, almost like magical 
influence, It sometimes happens, that the necessity of adding fuel 
to the fire while the workmen are employed in melting and blowing 
glass bottles, will render the surface of the melted glass foul with 
carbonaceous matter, which puts it in immediate commotion, giving 
it the appearance of violent ebullition ; and while this continues, it 
is unfit for use. It would take a considerable time to restore it to 
its former state by burning away the carbonaceous deposit ; but, 
fortunately, a simple remedy has been discovered, which immediately 
repairs the mischief. Whenever this accident occurs, the workman 
has only to throw a little water into the crucible, when the whole 
mass becomes immediately and perfectly still, This is explained by 
the decomposition, by heat, of the water, which, giving out its 
oxygen, converts the coal-dust, into carbonic acid gas, which is 
instantly driven off by the excessive heat of the furnace, and is 
dissipated in the atmosphere. 

In the sixteenth century it was common in the Venetian States 
to ornament glass with engravings cut with the diamond ; but a 
method was afterwards discovered of engraving figures by means of 
fluoric acid, the only fluid that is known to act on the surface of 
glass. Accident, that great friend of inventors, had suggested to a 
man, named Schwanhard, a method of etching on glass by means of 
some powerful acid. It was the corrosion of his spectacle-glass 
that first gave him the idea; but he preserved the secret of the 
preparation of the acid which he used; and it was not till many 
years after his death that this property was discovered in the fluoric 
acid, which was probably the liquid he had employed. 

Glass may be made from calcined bones ; and M. Choptal, in his 
‘ System of Chemistry,’ has given directions for preparing them. 
It has been suggested that a gallery of family effigies might be 
formed of glass, produced from the identical bones of the originals. 

About fifty years ago, a new mode of ornamenting glass was 
invented by a glass-manufacturer in Bohemia. It was effected by 
enclosing within the glass small figures of some other substance, 
which being less fusible than the glass itself, would not be injured 


* A Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement, and Present 
Siate of ‘he Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass, 18mo. pp. 327. (Dr 
Lardncr’s Calinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXVI.) Longman and Co, 
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or deformed by the heat of that material at the tine of their inclo- 
sure. The success was not very great: the substances introduced 
not expanding or contracting in an equal degree with the glass, did 
not perfectly adhere. A few years since, a glass-manufacturer in 
London having ascertained certain substances which might be em- 
ployed for the purpose, and would not be liable to the above objec- 
tion, made some experiments with considerable success. The 
appearance ustially given is that of silver, but as the substances may 
be coloured by the metallic oxides, previous to incrustation, every 
variety of hue may be imparted that can be used in enamel 
painting. 

We heartily recommend this volume to our readers, not less for 
the amusement than for the information it affords. It tells us as 
much upon the subject as we desire to know, and not too much; 
the language is perfectly clear, and we have read it throughout 
without meeting with one tedious page. 








MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘ THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BLACK BOOK, 
No. IX. 

NON-RESIDENCE AND TITHES OF THE IRISH CLERGY. 
Ware the Irish cultivator has been adding to his income by 
industry, and by the abridgment of the comforts and enjoyments 
of his family, he has been constrained also, to add proportionately 
to the income of the Protestant priest, whose religion he does not 
profess, aud whose intolerant dogmas long withheld from him his 
civil immynities. 

In Engiand, where, in many parts, a man cannot cut a cabbage, pull 
a carrot, or gather a bunch of grapes, without giving notice to the 
parson, the system is sufficiently intolerable ; but in [reland, from the 
node of collecting tithes, those evils are aggravated tenfold. The Irish 
clergy generally employ an agent called a proctor, who, immediately 
before harvest, estimates the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or hun- 
dred weights of potatoes, he supposes are on the ground, and, 
charging the market price, ascertains the amount to be paid by the 
owner. This noble agent generally holds his session on Sunday, at 
a pot-house, where he meets the farmers, As the terms are seldom 


converted into hells, for the infliction of torture on your fellow 
beings,—hear, and /vok at home, how you have governed and elicited 


the resources of our great dependency, pl at the threshold, in 
the very bosom of the empire. - ’ 


——S_ — gen 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


Drury Lane. 
Tue new musical drama, called My Own Lover, takes its name from 
the stratagem of a young lady, Donna Julia (Miss Phillips), to try 
the sincerity and strength of attachment of her devoted admirer, 
Don Vincent D’ Almanza (Mr Wallack). He is a gay, roving young 
fellow, who sighs for many, though he loves but one; and the 
knowledge of his vagaries having occasioned his mistress some mis- 
givings as to the value of those professions of unbounded regard 
which he would fain persuade her he in a special manner entertains 
for her, she contrives to turn the tables on him, by assuming the 
dress and name of one of the rougher sex, and by making him 
believe that she favours the attentions of another, she hopes to 
awaken in him those sparks of jealousy which, according to some 
theorists, are always latent when there is true love. Her plot 
succeeds. He finds in her apartment the coat of a male visitor ; 
this is enough: he accuses her, and she does not explain; and 
everything becomes as mysterious as she can desire. In her assumed 
character of Don Floretto she gets acquainted with Don Vincent, 
and acquires his confidence. 











He tells her his suspicions, and 
she vouches for the honour of Donna Julia; but throwing off 
her cloak, he recognizes on the supposed Don Floretio the 
very coat he had discovered in Julia's apartment. Here be proofs ! 
Before he believed his mistress false,—that was enough ;—now 
he has found, as he thinks, that his friend, too, is treacherous. 








agreed upon at the first meeting, others follow, and the reckonings, 
on these occasions, are always paid by the farmers, which add not a | 
little to the charges. The parson sometimes leases the tithes out to | 


° P i 
the proctor, at a fixed rent, like a farm; while the latter, who in | 


However, he consents to suspend his doubts for twelve hours, 
before the end of which time she undertakes to convince him that 
he is mistaken. Of course the means of doing so are not neglected. 


that case is called the middle proctor, not unfrequently re-lets them | And he is but too happy in bei dt Donna Juli 
to another. Inthe south, the tithe is set out and sold by public | eta oe vt epiies 


auction on the premises. And in Connaught, it is customary to call | Don Floretto are but one person, and that she has been playing 
a sale before the harvest, at which the tithe is sold to any person | the part of her own lover. Their reconciliation is the conclusion 


who chooses to collect it. 
Under such a system it is easy to conceive what the Irish must 


of the drama. There are other principal characters which we have 


endure. Nothing escapes the vigilance of the spiritual locust, or | °° mentioned: Signor Fernando (Mr Farren), his daughter Floretta 
his agent. No bog, however deep, no mountain, however high—| (Miss Pearson), and Don Henry (Mr Wood). Also those very 


nor heath, nor rock, whatever industry may have reclaimed, or | 


capital fertilized—all is liable to the full penalty of having been 
made available to the uses of man, From the proctors and middle 
proctors, neither lenity nor indulgence can be expected. These 
men, to whom the odious office of reaping the fruits of the industry 
of others has been delegated, are probably strangers in the parish, 
without motive for cultivating the friendship of the people, and 


having farmed the tithe for a stipulated sum, it is to be expected nished us with to help our conjectures, 


they will collect it with the utmost rigour, in order to realize the | 
greatest profit from their bargain. 
Lord Mountcashel, in his speech last session on Church Reform, | 





efficient agents in a Spanish plot, the servants of the respective 
parties. These are played by Mrs-Humby, Mrs Orger, Harley, 
and Brindal. To what extent, and in what way all these characters 
aid in the conduct or development of the story, we know not, 
having no materials beyond what a sight of the third act fur- 
At all events they 
were all playing very successfully in the third act, in which, 
we must not forget to notice that a very amusing scene takes 


relates a curious anecdote, illustrative of the luscious keenness of | place between Don Fernando, Don Vincent, and Floretta, the effect 


the English clergy after tithes. His lordship had been recently in 
company with a clergyman, while looking after his tenths; and 
when the man in orders met a goose with its goslings, he stopped 
to count the progeny, and would ery, ‘4h! there’s one for me. 
Or, if he overtook a sow with her litter, he summed them up with 
the observation, ‘ 4h! there are tivo for me.” The noble lords were 
highly diverted with this example of ecclesiastical cupidity: they 
laughed heartily, and our readers may laugh too—if they like. 
Little more than one fourteenth of the population of Irelanc 
belongs to the state religion, yet the teachers of this fraction of the 
community claim one-tenth of the produce that feeds the whole 
EIGUT MILLIONS! Surely, if church property was intended for the 
maintenance of religion, it was intended for the religion of the 
PEOPLE, vot for an insignificant minority of them. . oe 
The besotted tyranny which has impeded the prosperity of Ireland 
will hardly be credited by posterity. Her population is only half 
civilized ; in religion, manners, and domestic habits, no better than 
the rabble of the Peninsula; while her lands, in whole districts, are 
as little cultivated as the wilds of Tartary. We do not allude to 
the bog and mountain wastes ; and these, in great part, continue 
such from an obstinate legislation, which toletates, year after year, 
the remains of baronial tenures; but would it be believed that there 
is, or was so recently as 1821, a tract of country in the North of 
Ireland, occupying 800 square miles of territory, in which there is not 
a single resident gentleman, nor clergyman, nor a single road fit For 
a wheel-curriuge to pass? This is the testimony of Mr Baron 
Foster ;—and hear it, Boroughmongers! you, who have expended 
millions to fortify Canada, as you did the Netherlands, for a rival 


power, and to provide colonial sinecures and offices in sugar islands, 


of a fabrication of Scipio (Harley), the servant of Donna Julia, 
| He has made them believe that Don Vincent has a wife and five 
children living; that the wife, in an uncertain state of health, has 
requested a last interview with her husband, who is full of trouble 
at the intelligence. Don Vincent enters, and Fernando and his 
| daughter retire behind to watch his demeanour. They hear him 
| expressing himself in bitter terms respecting his breach with Donna 
| ral, and applying his words to the story they have been told, 
/come forward to console him. The equivoque that takes place is 
very amusing, and is sustained with good comic spirit, the audience 
giving evidence of their enjoyment by their laughter. 








The piece was announced for Saturday, amidst general applause, 
which, judging from what we saw of it, it seemed fully to merit. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 
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BOTTLING SEASON. = 
Gent) and jes are ‘tfally informed, the 
SECOND LAYING DOWN of WINES ior BOTTLING takes 


lace this week, which will consist of abont 50 to 60 of 
vine from that of the more economical kind to Teds or the 
most superior description, so.as to meet the means and wishes 
of every class of consumers. Ports may be laid down from 
this stock at from 19s. to 36s. per dozen, and every other de. 
of Wines at the jowest rate prompt payment ought 
to commanit|. 

Tue Nosuarry, Genray, AND Pyatic 1n GENERAL are 
ctfally informed, that basiness will commence in the 
THIRD DEPARTMENT of this establishment early in the 
spring, when will be submitted to their approbation a stock 
embracing every description of the most precious, rare, and 
costly — og liqueurs, crémes, cordials, and eve te 

however expensive, from every part of the world where a B 
tish merchant vessel can find an article worthy the English 
market: and holders of such articles may from the 5th March 
next find a ready market and promot payment for all such as 
they can produce documents which wilt anthenticate beyond 
doubt, not only to hs gapemanse ’ <= the Ce 

ual consumer, proofs of t enuine and superior quality. 

at . GEO. HENEKEY. 

TERMS FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. 
DRAUGHT WINES. 


Bottled and Bottled and 
delivered at delivered at 
Per Gal, per doz, Per Gal, per doz. 


G pass Pest 83 6d — 19s| Good straw-colour 


Di tto - 10s6d— 23s} Sherry . 1286d—27s 
Fine fall-bodied Ditto best Marks 14s 0d —30s 
Port . . 1280d —26s} Good Cape . 5s9d — 12s 
Ditte, very best Ditto, ditto 6s 0d — 14s 
Marks .  . 1580d—32s| Ditto, ditto 6s 6d — 15s 
Good straw-colour Ditto, very supr. 786¢d—17s 
Sher 989d —22s| Pontac, very good 7s 64 — 17s 





Ditto, hitto . 11s Od — 24s 
Every other description of Draught Wines equally cheap, 
SPIRITS, 
Good Engish Gin, 6s, 88, 9s 6d, 11s, and 12s per Gal. 
Jamaica Rum, - 9s 44,10s,lls,andl2s  — 
Good Old Brandies, - 24s, 26s 6d,and2¥s — 
Scotch and Irish Whiskies, - 13s and163 — 
WINES IN BOTTLE, 
Per Doz, 
Fine Old Bees’-wing Port, Fine West India Madeiia 30s 
5 years in bottle 36s Ditto, finest we A . Bhs 
Fine old Bom Retiro ditto 39s Fine old East IndiaMadeisa 60s 
Very fine old Roriz 42s Ditto, finest imported (two 
Very curious old Port (Bees’ voyages) . . 7s 
wins) 48s Fine East India Cape . 18s 
V ~ fine Excellent Pontac . 
‘Sherries 36s | Marsala (Broute Madeira) 24s 
Ditto, ditto ‘ - 42s Fine Arinto and Vidonia 28s 
Fine old E. 1. Brown Sherry 483 Bucellas 2xs, 328,and 36s 
Fine Clarets 48s, 54s, 60s, & 72s Lisbon . 26s, 30s, and 36s 
NEW GRAY’S INN ESTABLISHMENT, for the Sale of 
UNADULTERATED WINES, 23, HIGH HOLBORN, 
corner of Gray’s-inn-gate. 


MISCELLANIES. 


— The Patent Theatres have been very ill- 
advised. and short-sighted in their recent attack 
upon Minor Dramatic Establishments. It is 
now understood that they do not mean to pro- 
ceed farther in the prosecution. Enough has, 


Per Doz, 


gold- olour 
33s and 





however, been done to induce the proprietors | 


and parties interested in Minor Theatres to 


continue the agitation of the question until | 
some alteration of the existing law has been | 
made, so that they may no longer be at the | 


mercy either of the Patent Theatres or of 
ordinary informers. 

— Nothing gives such a blow to friendship 
as detecting another in an untruth.  [t strikes 


at the root of our confidence ever after.— 
Hazlitt. 


ABERNETHIAN Courtsuip.—It is said, that 


while attending a lady for several weeks, he | 
observed those admirable qualifications in her | 


daughter, which he truly esteemed to be calcu- 
lated to render the marriage state happy. 
Accordingly, one Saturday he addressed her to 
the following purport:—* You 
well, that 1 need not see you after Monday 
next, when [ shall come to pay you my fare- 
well visit. But iu the mean time, I wish you 
and your daughter seriousiy to consider the 
proposal Lam now about to make. — It is ab- 
rupt and unceremonious, | im aware, but the 
incessant occupation of my time, by my pro- 


fessional duties, affords me no leisure to ac- | 


complish what | desire by the more ordinary 
course of attention and sol'citation. My annual 
receipts amount to —/. and I can settle —/. on 
my wife: my character is generally known to 
the public, so that you may readily ascertain 
what it is. I have seen in your daughter a 


tender and affectionate child, an assiduous and | 
careful nurse, and a gentle and lady-like mem- | 


ber of a family: such a person must be all that 
a husband could covet, and I offer my hand 
and fortune for her acceptance. On Monday, 
when I call, I shall expect your determination ; 
for 1 really have not time for the routine of 
courtship.’ In this humour the lady was wooed 
and won, and we believe we may add the union 
was felicitous in every respect.—TZime’s Tele- 
scope, 1832. 


Publis 
are 


i Agent, 10 Brosd court, 


are now so; 


hed by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 
to ve addressed) ; sold by ONwHyN, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at f 
vender, Birchin lane ; CiL.anke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; Strance, Patern 
Theatnica! Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; 
lane, Coraer of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, 


Time at which the ay oe mer ae Commence —At 
Adelphi— Quarter 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olympic—Queen ’s—City—7 o’ 
<< Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/f-past Six.——Coburg—Quarter past Six, 
he doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 





DRURY LANE. 


Bickerstarr’s Opera of 


Love in a Village. 





Rosetta. ‘ - Mrs Woo 
Lucinda F « « Miss Field 
Deborah Woodcock . MrsC. Jones 
Madge ; - « Miss Crawford 
Sir William Meadows . Mr Andrews 


Young Meadows . 


Mr Templeton 
Eustace 


‘ . Mr Yarnold 
Justice Woodcock . . Mr Farren 
Hawthorn . - «+ Mr Wood 
Hodge ‘ Mr Harley 


End of ActI, A Statute Fair, with a Rustic Dance. 


- called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 


Little Thum . - Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseké 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—II. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
Ill. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A®tna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—[X. Milliner's, lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
_ tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. * My 
| Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
| Gypsey Tent.— XII, Exhibition of the Gigantic 
| Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
| XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre-—XV. Stan- 
| field’s Grand Diorama,—XVI. Painter’s House and 
Grocer’s Shop—XVIIL. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 
signed and painted by Mr Sranrierp. 

No. 1. The Grand Cana} —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute —3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
|8. The Piazza de San Maice. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 

















The Pantomime Every Evening 
To-morrow, The Brigand ; The Bride of Ludgate. 
On Saturday, My Own Lover. 

On Monday, Macbeth, 
| On Tuesday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 
Ou Wednesday, My Own Lover. 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, cabled 


Victorine. 


| Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. 
| Buckstone, and O, Smith. 


After which, a New Pantomime, called 


Harlequin and Little 


Reeve, Heinming-, 


Bo=-Peep. 
Columbine ° - Miss Grifichs 
Harlequin . - Mr Gibson 


Pantaloon ts os 
Clown “ ° 


Whirligig . ' 


Mr Brown 
Mr Sanders 
. Mr King 
To conclude with 


Freaks and Follies. 








QUEEN'S. 


An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled 


The Female Spy. 
| The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, aud Mr Norton. 


Afser which, a Petite Comedietta, entitled 


Possible if not Probables 


To conclude with a Pantomimical dish, entitled 
‘The World Turned Up= 
side Down. 








Columbine . - - Mrs Kirby 
Harlequin . Mr Kirby 

Pantaloon ° - Mr Holleyoak 
Clown - 


- Mr Hogg 





ee 


oster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 
Tomutnson, Library, Great 








After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 


Careless : - « Mr Duruset 
Rowley. ° - Mr Evans 
Moses - . « «+ Mr Farley 

| Snake . ‘ - Mr Baker 
Sir Harry : - Mr Wilson 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ bach, or the Devil’s Bridze.—VI. Liwyn of Nannan, 


| Rural Farm, near London. — X VII. Local Cosme- 
| rama—XVIIL. Gateway of the Public House, the 





The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs | 








es Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Editer 
BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPEL; 


4 BuCKNALL, : King street, Covent Garden; Tounour, 
4 ewport street; H: 5s, B set; T.T . 7 

Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. ore ne ee See a 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W, REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad 


Harlequin - . Mr Honner 
| Clown ‘ ° M. H. Grammer 
Pantaloon 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Th S Se ge gy 

e choo or can 
Lady Teazle : - Miss F. pndal, 
Lady Sneerwell Mrs Vining 
Mrs Candour Mrs Gibbs 
Maria A Miss ‘Taylor 

Sir Peter Teazle . Mr Bartley 

Sir Oliver Surface Mr F. Matthews 
Sir Benjamin Backbite Mr Wrench 
Joseph Surface . - Mr Warde 
Charles Surface . MrC. Kemble 
Crabtree. Mr Meadows 





After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Little Jack . Miss Poole 
Columbine. “ - Miss Davis 
Harlequin . Mr Eller 


Clown ° - . Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon ° - Mr Turnour 
Lacquey patch . Mr F. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11, Ogre’s Castle 
on Draig y Can.—IIl. Brazen Bridge over Dr y 
Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Ne 


or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Castle.— Vill, 
Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb’s 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 
Palace.— XI. Livn Ogwen.— XII. Landscape and 
Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIIL. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing Cross—XIV. Outside of the 
Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon. 
light). XV. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI.A 


Fighting Cocks. — X!1X. Launch of the Thunderer 

at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 

Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—X XI. 

Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painied by the Messrs 
Guirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Snite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blacklriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of Augnst 1831. 





The Pantomime ivery Evening. 
To-morrow, Rob Roy Macgregor. 
On Saturday. Fra Diavolo. 
Ou Monday, Romeo and Juliet, 


On Tuesday, Old and Young ; The Miller and 
His Men. 


On Wednesday, Catharine of Cleves. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 

My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly ‘ . Mrs Glover 
Lienel Glossover, Esq, - MrJ. Vining 

After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 

The Dumb Belle! 
Eliza Ardenten Madame Vesttis 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 


‘ be VWour Second! 
Mr Placid 3 - «+ Mr Liston 


To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 








Olympic Devils! 
Orpheus a P . Madame Vestris 
Eurydice ‘ - Miss Forde 





SURREY. 
A New Drama, entitled 
The Vesper Bell. 
The Principal Characters by Mrs W. West, Miss 
Scott, Messrs Cobham, Elton, D, Pitt, & Obaldiston. 
After which, a New Comic Pantomime, called 


‘‘Old King Cole!” 


Columbine Mlle. Rosier 


- + Mr Asbury 
To conclude with a Translation of ‘ Thé:ése,’ called 
Mariette. 


Mariette . “ . Mrs W. West 





Witson, Royal Exchaoge; Thomas, News- 


street, Golden square. 
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